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Obituary—Sir Oliver Lodge 


“A wilderness of facts must be known to all philosophers; the true 
philosopher is he who recognizes their underlying principle and sees 
the unity running through them all.” 


—from Sir Oliver Lodge’s first Presidential 
Address to the Society for Psychical Research, 1901. 


The death of Sir Oliver Lodge at his home at Amesbury, 
Wiltshire, England on August 22nd, has deprived the world 
not only of a great scientist but also of one of the greatest 
contributors to human progress that it has ever known. 
Few men have possessed so rare a combination of intel- 
lectual superiority and spiritual enlightenment. 

The founders of the Society for Psychical Research 
were men of a particular type of scientific and philosophic 
mind that sustained interest in psychical phenomena and 
suited them to the task of their examination. They pos- 
sessed the vision to see an underlying unity in nature; the 
curiosity to question established traditions and prejudices 
of their time and scientific discipline. 

Sir Oliver Lodge possessed all these attributes and as a 
scientist he was of course far greater than the others. As 
a physicist, he received a training which tolerates no inac- 
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curacy,—brooks no compromise with truth. As a philos- 
opher, he developed convictions for which he would will- 
ingly have sacrificed his great scientific reputation,—con- 
victions based upon his knowledge of science and his 
observations of psychical phenomena. 

In his paper, On the Difficulty of Proving Individual 
Survival,* which he wrote in reply to an earlier one on the 


same topic by Mr. Saltmarsh, he briefly set forth these 
convictions: 


“An extensive faculty of clairvoyance can hardly be 
attributed to an extension of the normal faculty of the 
medium without the intervention of some other intelligence 
of whose activity many phenomena contain more than an 
indication: and I think Mr. Saltmarsh would agree that 
the amount of evidence available for establishing the ex- 
istence and activity of some intelligence other than that of 
incarnate humanity may be said to amount to proof.” 


In the same article, he attacked the very difficult problem 
of devising a test to conclusively prove not only the exis- 
tence of discarnate intelligences but the personal identity 
of the communicators. He unfolded a plan whereby the 
usual objections of telepathy and clairvoyance might be 
ruled out. He is said to have left a number of sealed docu- 
ments with the S.P.R. for the purpose of carrying out 
some of these post mortem tests. 


Sir Oliver was convinced that he had communicated with 
his son, Raymond, since his death in the World War and 
with his old friend and colleague, F..W. H. Myers. But 
he was thoroughly alive to the scientific and philosophic 
barriers to the acceptance of the survival hypothesis as an 
explanation of supernormally acquired knowledge. 

Ignorant and antagonistic critics of Spiritualism have 
attempted to rationalize Sir Oliver’s conviction of the life 
after death by claiming that the death of Raymond pro- 
duced in him an unbalanced emotionalism. Anyone who has 


*S.P.R. Proceedings, Vol. XL, p. 123. 
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read Sir Oliver’s many contributions to the literature of 
psychical research knows how foolish and unfounded such 
an accusation is. In his autobiography, Past Years, Sir 
Oliver tells us that his introduction to psychical research 
took place in the middle seventies when Edmund Gurney 
happened to attend one of his classes in Mechanics at Uni- 
versity College, London. Gurney was at that time much 
interested in scientific music and had written a book called 
The Power of Sound. Soon afterward Sir Oliver visited 
Gurney at his house in London and found him in his study 
surrounded by extracts and material for the preparation 
of Phantasms of the Living. At first, he thought Gurney’s 
book a mere collection of meaningless ghost stories but 
gradually the possibility and the significance of telepathy 
began to dawn on him. He soon met Myers, Sidgwick and 
Barrett for whom he had a great respect and listened to 
them discuss their investigations of psychical phenomena. 


In a year or two he began the investigation of telepathy 
himself when he supervised the Guthrie experiments at 
Liverpool, reported in Volume I of the S.P.R. Proceedings. 
But it was not until 1889, when the S.P.R. brought Mrs. 
Piper to England and Sir Oliver had a series of sittings 
with her at his own house in Liverpool that he became 
“convinced not only of human survival but of the power 
to communicate under certain conditions with those left 
behind on the earth.’’* 


In 1901, upon the death of Myers, Sir Oliver succeeded 
to the Presidency of the S.P.R. In 1906, Mrs. Piper was 
brought over to England a second time and visited him and 
his family at Mariemont, Edgbaston. A second series of 
communications were recorded which Sir Oliver affirms 
verified his former conclusions.t It was in this second 
series that the cross correspondences began, claiming to be 
the invention of Myers, Sidgwick and Gurney, who, under- 


* Reported in S.P.R. Proceedings, Vol. VI. 
+ Reported in S.P.R. Proceedings, Vol. XXIII, pp. 127-180. 
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standing the problems involved in proving discarnate iden- 
tity, had formed a sort of S.P.R. on the other side. 


In 1894, Sir Oliver accompanied Myers to the south of 
France to visit Richet and there, on the Ile Ribaud, the 
famous sittings with Eusapia Palladino took place which 
Sir Oliver reported in the S.P.R. Journal (November, 
1894). In these sittings phenomena took place which he 
concluded were above suspicion in spite of the later revela- 
tions of the Fielding, Baggallay, Carrington Committee. 


* cr * a 


Sir Oliver wrote much about the vibrations in the ether 
in connection with psychic and mental phenomena. He 
believed that in the ether lay the explanation of the mind- 
body relation. In the introduction to his book, Ether and 
Reality,* he points out the necessity of viewing the universe 
as a whole—the mental and the physical—matter and intel- 
ligence—and the necessity of grouping the various aspects 
of life as they are discovered by science into a cosmic 
scheme. He furthermore demonstrates his ability as a keen 
analyst in his terse definitions of philosophical systems 
quoted below: 











“We can all recognize the very certain truth that to 
know all about any one thing we have to know about a great 
number of other things. Everything is interlocked: we 
cannot take a comprehensive survey before we look at 
things individually, and we cannot consider individual 
things fully and completely without a comprehensive sur- 
vey. Thus there is a difficulty but it is unavoidable. 


“Tn science, as a rule, we concentrate on one aspect, and 
try to get that clear. Hitherto science has mainly concen- 
trated on the purely material aspect of the Universe; while 
the philosopher is left to group all aspects together if he 
can. But there are gaps which he must depend on science 
to fill up. And sometimes he has to wait, not knowing 


* Hodder & Stoughton Ltd., 1925. 
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what he is waiting for; not always knowing that there is 
a great deal to wait for... 


“Progress (in philosophy) can be made, but always ten- 
tatively, and with a sense of incompleteness. Everything 
excluded is a weakness. To exclude the ether is a weakness; 
an effort to understand the connexion between mind and 
matter is hopeless if we exclude the tertium quid, the essen- 
tial intermediary. To exclude life and mind is another 
weakness; it is the basis of a materialistic system. To ex- 
clude matter is another but less common error,—the basis 
of a narrow idealism. To over-emphasize conduct as a test 
of truth is the basis of Pragmatism. To under-estimate 
conduct and practical affairs is Mysticism. The positive 
side of all these systems may be strong; the negative side 
is feeble and misleading.” 


The reconciliation of science and religion has long been 
recognized as the essential task of philosophy. But no such 
reconciliation had been achieved at the turn of the century 
or appears to be nearer accomplishment today. The great 
thinkers of the nineteenth century were greatly perturbed 
by the lack of harmony between these two great subjects. 
The old philosophies were outworn and the materialistic 
doctrine offered by science in their stead was not only spiri- 
tually unsatisfying but it did not bear the ring of truth. 
When the significance of the psychic faculties was finally 
glimpsed, it suddenly offered a possible bridge between 
these two most important aspects of human life. No wonder 
that men like Lodge, Myers, Sidgwick and Gurney were 
fascinated by the phenomena which they realized might 
prove to be a key to the nature of life and mind. It is much 
more extraordinary that many fine scientists of their day 
and ours have failed to see the significance of these mani- 
festations and appear to be too handicapped by their one- 
sided development to seek beyond a purely mechanistic 
explanation of mind. 


Sir Oliver Lodge is well known the world over as a 
scientist and therefore little need be said of his great 
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achievements here. It is sufficient to remind the reader 
that he made investigations into all types of electrical 
phenomena—lightning, the seat of the electromotive force 
in the voltaic cell, the phenomenon of electrolysis, the speed 
of the ion, wireless telegraphy, the motion of the ether near 
the earth and the application of electricity in the disperse- 
ment of fog and smoke. He kept reiterating that we were 
only at the beginning of things and hardly civilized yet. 

In conclusion, it is only fitting to speak of his fine char- 
acter. He possessed the humility of a very great man. He 
was a true Christian and the progress and enlightenment of 
mankind were very dear to his heart. Toward the end of 
his life he became, like his friend Charles Richet, more and 
more interested in the psychical faculties and the study of 
the mind. Unlike Richet, he was most interested in proving 
survival of personality. To the thousands of people—most 
of them of very limited intelligence—who wrote to him for 
knowledge or for comfort, he replied with patience and 
sympathy. To those who asked the benefit of his brilliant 
mind, he gave freely of his time and effort. He always had 
a word of encouragement for those who were embarking 
on psychical research. 

People who are apt to dismiss psychical phenomena 
lightly as unworthy of attention might do well to remember 
that one of the greatest minds and the finest characters of 
all time devoted sixty years of his life to this study and 
came to the conclusion that personality survives death and 
can communicate with this world under certain conditions. 

It would indeed be a tragedy if so tireless a worker 
and so great a soul were to pass into oblivion. We wish 
for Sir Oliver Lodge what he wished for his friend, Myers 
—a renewal of strength to undertake fresh effort: 


“Say, could aught else content thee? which were best, 
After so brief a battle an endless rest, 
Or the ancient conflict rather to renew, 
By the old deeds strengthened mightier deeds to do?” 


—from his memorial address on Myers. 














An Account of Some Extraordinary Psychic 
Experiences with Alice Belle Kirby 


BY ERIC E. MONTGOMERY 


(Epitor’s Note: Mr. Montgomery of Natchez, Mississippi, is a 
life-long friend of the Kirby family. The Editor recently inter- 
viewed him in Natchez and was impressed by his intelligent point of 
view and his obvious sincerity. Much of a misleading nature has 
appeared in the press concerning the little fourteen-year-old medium 
of Jonesville, Louisiana, whose remarkable psychic powers developed 
about two and a half years ago. Readers of the JouRNAL who have 
read of the case in the newspapers will be interested in a first-hand 


account from a man who has watched the development of the 
mediumship. ) 


* * * * 


In November, 1938, little less than national interest was 
aroused through press and radio in the mediumship of Miss 
Alice Belle Kirby, the thirteen-year-old daughter of Mr. 
Leon Kirby of Jonesville, Louisiana. At that time, she 
was invited to New York to speak on the “We the People” 
radio program and received considerable ignorant criti- 
cism from a skeptical press. Inasmuch as I have been sin- 
cerely interested in Alice Belle’s mediumship and have per- 
haps witnessed more of her amazing phenomena than any- 
one else in this entire section, others may be interested in 
an account of a few of my experiences. 

To begin with, I would like to state that as a boy I lived 
in the country; our family plantation home is situated in 
Catahoula Parish, Louisiana, twelve miles south of Jones- 
ville, on the bank of the Ouachita River. The Leon Kirbys 
live very near our old home and their family and mine have 
been friends for more than thirty years. 

I first heard of Alice Belle’s astounding ability early in 
the year 1938 but remembering my past and none too ex- 
citing experiences with so-called professional mediums, I 
determined that I had had a lifetime’s worth of séances 
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already. As a result, it was not until the middle of May 
on Mother’s Day that I decided to go over to Jonesville 
and thoroughly investigate Alice Belle and these astonish- 
ing and oft-repeated rumors. 

As it so happened, on this date my father, J. E. Mont- 
gomery of Vicksburg, Miss., was visiting Natchez. I had 
written him on several occasions concerning the amazing 
ability of Alice Belle and as he was an old friend of the 
Kirby family, he was most anxious to witness the phe- 
nomena. He therefore suggested that we drive over to their 
plantation home on Sunday evening. 

We arrived at their residence about seven o’clock and 
were most cordially received by the family. It was nearly 
ten o’clock before we could see Alice Belle because there 
were several other visitors at the home ahead of us. A 
certain man and his wife from Los Angeles, members of 
the Brotherhood of Light, an occult organization, had been 
waiting in Jonesville most of the week for an interview 
and as they came out of the séance room, they smilingly 
reported that their investigation had been satisfactory and 
that they had received some very surprising phenomena. 

Then my father and I were asked to come into the séance 
room. There were other persons present besides Alice Belle. 
They were Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Webber of Jonesville and 
Miss Rowena Kirby, Alice Belle’s sister. We sat in groups 
around a table. The lights were extinguished as is the 
custom for table tipping. After several minutes of waiting, 
we asked a number of questions and these were correctly 
answered by means of table taps. Alice Belle then said that 
she would try to be levitated or raised bodily on to the top 
of the table. 

At this declaration I was frankly astounded. I had heard 
of levitations but had concluded that “they were trickery” 
only performed by professionals or magicians (with the 
aid of considerable apparatus) and I could not conceive of 
a little thirteen-year-old country girl knowing such magic! 

I was therefore in a skeptical and doubting frame of 
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mind, even though the Kirbys were my friends and I trusted 
them implicitly. As to my father’s attitude, he was equally 
bewildered and incredulous for I dare say he had never even 
heard of such an accomplishment before. His only previous 
experience with mediums had been demonstrations of auto- 
matic writing and phenomena of the mental type. 

Well, to go on with the story, Alice Belle suggested that 
we all stand around the table and that my father hold her 
left hand and I hold her right. After a lapse of about one 
minute she said, “If there be any spirits present, let it be 
known by lifting me up on to the top of the table.” Almost 
immediately there was a gentle but steady and continuous 
pull on my left hand and Alice Belle was bodily raised into 
the air by some “‘unseen force” on to the top of the table 
which was three feet from the floor. The lights were then 
turned on with Alice Belle standing on top of the table in 
full view and my father and myself holding her hands. 

I asked Alice Belle if she had ever been lifted higher 
than this and she replied “that on several occasions she had 
been lifted up to the ceiling.” To prove it, another small 
table was procured and placed on top of the first one—the 
total height of the two being now about six feet from the 
floor. Again the levitating phenomenon was repeated. This 
time I determined that I was going to resist thoroughly the 
lifting force to discover the origin or extent of the power. 
I held Alice Belle’s wrist in a vise-like grip. The force 
started to lift Alice Belle’s body again. It rose and swayed 
in the air but I held on with all my might. At that moment 
a hand of tremendous strength clasped the wrist of my hand 
which was holding Alice Belle and she spoke: “Jt does not 
want you here!” With my free right hand I felt of this 
hand that held my left wrist in so strong a grasp and could 
distinctly distinguish a wrist and forearm. The hand was 
large and the arm sinewy and expressive of great strength 
—quite unlike that of anyone present in the room. There 
was no one present at the table but Alice Belle, my father 
and myselfi—the other ladies were on the opposite side of 
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the table across the room and Mr. Clyde Webber was out 
of the room during the second levitation. Was this the 
materialized hand of a spirit? Or was it the hand of some- 
one present which the combined power of fear and sugges- 
tion made me imagine to be of great strength? I do not 
think it was the latter because I was greatly astonished but 
not afraid. 


In any case, the hand did not appear to come from any 
particular angle as it would have done if it had belonged 
to one of the sitters. I was now convinced of the futility 
of resistance and, not wishing to spoil the demonstration, I 
released my hold upon Alice Belle and at Alice Belle’s com- 
mand the light was again turned on. Alice Belle was stand- 
ing on the top of the higher table and my father was still 
holding her hand. 


As some may contend that Alice Belle could not perform 
the same feat away from home or with another table, I will 
relate another surprising instance about which I have been 
told although I was not present. It occurred at the home of 
Mrs. Chris James in St. Joseph, La. during July, 1939. 


There were a number of persons present—Mrs. Chris 
James, Mrs. John Schuchs, Mr. and Mrs. Reeves Louis, 
Mr. Harold Biggs, John Schuchs Jr. and Alice Belle. When 
they had all gathered together around a small table, much 
phenomena began to manifest. But strangest of all was 
the levitation not only of Alice Belle but also of Mrs. John 
Schuchs’ little boy, James, who is ten years old and weighs 
eighty-five pounds. Alice Belle took hold of his hand and 
lifted him up together with herself to the top of the table. 


The last séance that I attended at the Kirby home was 
on January 25, 1940. A Mr. C. E. Phillips of Baton 
Rouge, La., was present for an appointment. Mr. Phillips 
carefully blindfolded Alice Belle and then watched her re- 
write and correctly answer about a dozen questions which 
he asked her. She told him his correct age, the number of 
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children in his family, the number of boys and girls and 
their correct ages. She told him the number of his wife’s 
brothers and sisters, their ages and whether living or dead, 
etc. 

Alice Belle asked everyone else to leave the room upon 
this occasion with the exception of herself and Mr. Phillips 
and while he held her hands, she was raised into the air on 
to the top of the table. Mr. Phillips reported this as the 
strangest phenomenon that he had ever experienced and 
added his conviction that Alice Belle possessed remarkable 
occult powers. 

After Mr. Phillips had left, the family decided to hold a 
séance of their own. Those present were Mr. W. H. Wright, 
the Superintendent of the Catahoula Parish Schools, and 
his wife and daughter, Mrs. Clarence Richard, Mr. and 
Mrs. Curtis Stroud of Jonesville, Mrs. Leon Kirby, Miss 
Louise Kirby, Alice Belle’s sister, Alice Belle and myself. 

We assembled and proceeded in the usual manner. The 
first thing that happened: the table slid all the way across 
the room against the wall, raised itself into the air as high 
as anyone could reach it, appeared to float and to be pulled 
by some magnetic force back across the room and then 
came down again. There was a small “what not” in the 
corner of the room covered with various small objects and 
a number of them were apported or transferred without 
visible means and placed in the sitters’ hands. I was think- 
ing at the time that all this might be true but nothing had 
ever been placed in my hands. Almost instantly following 
the thought, I felt something nudging against my hands on 
the table and lo and behold, when I picked it up, it proved 
to be the largest vase in the room. 


Mr. Wright now took his watch from his pocket stating 
that it had almost run down as he was accustomed to wind- 
ing it at bedtime. Saying that he wished to make a test, 
he deliberately changed the time of the watch and placed 
it upon the table. All of us held our hands around the table 
to prove that no one present was “tricking” in the dark. 
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Alice Belle commanded: “Wind and correctly reset Mr. 
Wright’s watch.” Almost immediately we could distinctly 
hear the watch being re-wound and upon close examination 
afterwards the watch had been correctly reset to the exact 
time and fully wound. 


I did not see all the phenomena at this séance as it was 
necessary for me to leave early. But upon bidding the group 
goodnight, as I walked toward the door, I remarked: ‘Alice 
Belle, you promised to do something special for me at to- 
night’s séance. Won’t you do something else before I 
leave?” Immediately the table was lifted from the group 
over their heads in the air and catapulted to my very feet. 
If this was saying goodnight it was a surprising “adios” 
and there is no need to state that I left rather hurriedly. 


In March, 1938, a most astounding séance took place— 
astounding because it was held in full daylight. The fol- 
lowing persons were present: Mr. and Mrs. Shelby Kirby 
of Jonesville, Miss Mildred Grayson and Mrs. George Cot- 
ton of Winnsboro, La., Mr. and Mrs. Elvin Watson and 
Mrs. Grier Coleman of Jena, La. 


Alice Belle was entertaining the above gathering of peo- 
ple at her home when the following extraordinary thing 
happened. The table which she was using walked or bounced 
out on the screen porch to the door and down the steps, 
across the lawn back of the house. It went two hundred 
yards across a meadow to the cow barn (with only Alice 
Belle’s hands upon it.) At this time, there was a run or 
sloping drive up into the second story of the barn and the 
table bounced along with everyone following it up this ramp 
into the barn. It then continued across the floor to the 
farthest corner and stopped. Alice Belle was by this time 
somewhat fatigued with this most unusual and strenuous 
manifestation and said: “Sit me down.” Whereupon, in 
full view and in daylight, the spectators saw her levitated 
or lifted up more than two feet from the floor, turned 
around and seated gently on the table and then it went 
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1. Alice Belle Kirby. 2. Eric Montgomery. 3. Alice Belle and her nurse, Aunt 
Margaret. 4. The barn in which the daylight levitation took place. The ramp 
up which the table bounced has since been removed. 
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bouncing again across the floor with Alice Belle seated 
thereon. 


In conclusion, I will tell you a little about Alice Belle 
herself. The Kirby family are among the most prominent 
in their community. They are all highly respected and 
greatly beloved by everyone, all being members of the Bap- 
tist Church in Jonesville in which Mrs. Leon Kirby teaches 
a Sunday School Class. 


Alice Belle’s faithful old nurse, old Aunt Margaret Cot- 
ton, who is a beloved old slave-time servant now ninety 
years old and who has lived on the Kirby plantation for 
generations and nursed all the Kirby children, prophecied 
at Alice Belle’s birth: 


“Mis Kirby, dis chile will be able to see and tock wif de 
spayits. De Lord shore done bless you, yes Mam.” 


Alice Belle is the seventh of Mr. and Mrs. Kirby’s eight 
daughters and was born with the reported “caul” or veil. 
She has always been Aunt Margaret’s favorite. She speaks 
of her in fond devotion as “my honey chile”. 


Professor F. H. Shiel of the Block High School, Jones- 
ville, La., where Alice Belle is a student, is very fond of 
her and says she is especially brilliant, far above the aver- 
age for her age in intelligence. Some time ago, Professor 
Shiel wrote to a Professor Louis F. Ragout of Los Angeles, 
who has developed a system by which to test individuals 
for their electromagnetic radiations or “human aura”. Pro- 
fessor Shiel received some instructions and equipment from 
Professor Ragout and made tests as suggested on both 
himself and Alice Belle. The results of such tests are deter- 
mined in units—125 being average for an adult woman and 
135 for an adult man. Professor Shiel’s tests produced the 
result of 155 units of radiation for his own aura and 300 
for Alice Belle’s. Professor Ragout, the inventor, stated 
that this was the highest result ever obtained. The highest 
previous to that time was 225 units obtained in testing a 
hypnotist in Paris. 
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Alice Belle has also made successful prophecies. For ex- 
ample, she told me and several friends in July 1938 that a 
bridge would be built across the Mississippi River at Nat- 
chez; that it would be assured in three months’ time and 
that the actual construction of the bridge would not begin 
until January 1939. The election which assured the con- 
struction was held in Natchez in October, 1938 and con- 
struction was begun in January as Alice Belle had foreseen. 


Alice Belle has impressed me very much by her youth and 
sincerity. She can have had no previous knowledge of occult 
science and she uses her powers simply to entertain her 
friends and admirers in her own home. She has often writ- 
ten biblical passages and quotations in automatic writing of 
which I am convinced she has no previous knowledge, even 
giving the correct chapter and verse. In reply to the usual 
question of the curious and skeptical “Why can’t you do 
these things in full light?” the following has been received 
in automatic writing. 


“The time has not yet come. When Alice Belle is sixteen 
years old, she will manifest to all the world and everything 
—even more—that she now does in darkness shall then be 
done in full light.” 


Meanwhile her powers continue to be strong. It will be 
most interesting to watch the development of this most 
unusual and attractive little girl during the next few years. 
The Kirby family believe that this strange power was given 
their daughter by the Divine for some useful mission in 
life and trust that it will continue to express and manifest 
itself “to the enlightenment of science, good to mankind 
and Glory to God.” I can only add that in all truth and 
sincerity I am convinced that there is not a magician on 
earth that could produce the same wonders (without the aid 
of apparatus and trickery) that Alice Belle Kirby performs 
in her country home. 


* * * * 
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Testimony 


Feb. 23rd, 1939. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


This is to certify that I did visit the Leon Kirby Plantation Home 
in Louisiana, located near the town of Jonesville, La. on Jan. 19th 
and did witness the following Psychic demonstration by his thirteen 
year old daughter Alice Belle—to-wit: 


—1—She did automatic writing while blindfolded—correctly re- 


writing several questions in my presence without having previous 
knowledge of same. 


—2—She produced levitation of herself—even to raising her body 
several feet off the floor. This was done with only myself and Alice 
Belle present in the room, and while I was holding both of her hands. 


I further certify that no evidence of trickery or hypnotism was 
noticeable on close observation. 


SIGNED: HENRY V. ZIZZI, 


Natchez, Miss. 
SIGNED: S. L. SHON, J., P 


Notary 
FEB. 24th, 1939—NATCHEZ, MISS. 
(SEAL) 
* * * * 
AFFIDAVIT: 


CITY OF NATCHEZ, 
COUNTY OF ADAMS, 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI. March 4, 1939 


I hereby solemnly swear that on the evening of October twelfth, 
1938 that myself and a party of several persons—namely, Mrs. Hugh 
Junkin and Mr. S. F. Neal of Natchez, Miss., did motor over to the 
Leon Kirby Plantation Home in Louisiana, and that we did together 
witness the following amazing and most mysterious psychic phe- 
nomena manifested by Alice Belle Kirby, thirteen year old daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Leon Kirby of Jonesville, La. 


—1—Alice Belle caused the entire room to vibrate most decidedly 
at her command—even to rattling the furniture in the same room—. 


—2—Alice Belle caused “cool breezes” to blow at her command in 
a closed room—this could be distinctly felt on the face and hands of 
all present. 
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—3—After being carefully blindfolded by me—Alice Belle would 
re-write exactly, word for word—of any question or questions writ- 


ten by the members of our party and also answering same questions 
accurately. 


—4—Alice Belle did cause herself to be “levitated” or raised up 


into the air on top of a table—without any physical aid—zhile we 
held both of her hands. 


I also solemnly swear that upon close and careful inspection that 
there was ‘no evidence of any trickery whatsoever—nor powers of 


hypnotism used to aid Alice Belle in performing the above mentioned 
Psychic Feats. 


SIGNED: ERIC E. MONTGOMERY. 


SIGNED: JOHN C. HODGE, 
Notary 
March 4, 1939—Natchez, Miss. 
(SEAL) 
* * * * 


This is to certify that on one Sunday afternoon during the month 
of March, 1938, when visiting the Leon Kirby plantation home I 
did personally witness the following psychic phenomenon as per- 


formed by Alice Belle Kirby, 13 year old daughter of Mr. & Mrs. 
Leon Kirby: 


(1) She caused a small table to follow her out of the house and 
travel a distance of fully 200 yards, bouncing along with only one 
of her hands resting lightly on top of it all the while. 


(2) She produced levitations of herself and the table on several 
occasions. 


(3) That the above seance was conducted in day-light without 


any question of tricking, deception, or apparatus of any kind being 
used whatsoever. 


SIGNED: SHELBY E. KIRBY. 
Jonesville, La. 
July 28, 1940. 

















Suggested Independent Variables for 
Parapsychological Research 


BY ERNEST TAVES 


Columbia University 


An experiment in any scientific laboratory is generally 
nothing more than an artificially constructed situation in 
which all, or most, factors are held constant, while the 
effect of one or a few variable conditions upon the rest of 
the situation is observed. 


The condition which is varied is known as the independent 
variable. The parts of the laboratory situation which vary 
because of the variation of the independent variable are 
known as dependent variables. 


In the psychological laboratory, for example, it may be 
desired to determine the relation between oxygen depriva- 
tion and proficiency in the performance of simple arith- 
metic problems. The procedure would then involve holding 
as many factors as possible (such as time of day, physical 
laboratory conditions, etc.) as nearly constant as possible, 
while varying the amount of oxygen the subject is allowed 
to breathe. The subject’s performance in arithmetic would 
then be noted as a function of the amount of oxygen con- 
sumed. In this case the amount of oxygen consumed by the 
subject would be the independent variable, and the subject’s 
performance in arithmetic would be the dependent variable. 


It is the purpose of this paper, then, briefly to indicate 
what appear to be some of the more important independent 
variables in the field of parapsychological research. Many 
of the promising independent variables have already been 
subjected to considerable scrutiny; others have been ob- 
served in a somewhat incomplete fashion, so that further 
work is required; some have not yet been brought within 
the walls of the parapsychological laboratory. 
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The list which follows is not intended to exhaust the 
subject. A number of topics are considered in a fashion 
principally intended to throw general light on the entire 
field of parapsychology, and to acquaint the reader with 
some of the factors which are investigated in the laboratory. 


Tempo. One of the more interesting independent vari- 
ables in parapsychological research, in the field concerned 
primarily with extra-sensory perception, is the rate of call- 
ing employed by the subject. In the usual type of ESP 
experiment a subject is required to make guesses as to the 
order of cards in a deck, without, of course, having any 
normal knowledge of the actual card order. In a study by 
Stuart* it has been demonstrated that the rate at which the 
subject makes his calls is an independent variable of im- 
portance. 


In this study, the only one to the writer’s knowledge 
directly concerned with tempo, the normal tapping rate of 
the subject was first ascertained; the normal tapping rate 
was taken simply as the easiest, most natural rate at which 
the subject tapped out a three-quarter rhythm. The subjects 
were then asked to guess cards at the natural tempo, and 
at speeds both faster and slower than the natural tempo. 

The obtained results indicate that scores are most positive 
at the natural tempo, falling off as the speed becomes either 
too fast or too slow for the subject. Stuart suggests that 
this is due to the distraction of attention from the primary 
task of guessing cards (actually, matching cards in this 
experiment). The non-tempo rate, that is, requires consid- 
erable effort to keep in time whereas this is not the case 
with the natural tempo. 


This suggestion could be tested rather easily by using 
other means of causing a comparable distraction. If the 
same results were obtained, we could say that the difference 
in performance on the part of the subject is due to distrac- 
tion; if different results were obtained, there would be good 





*C. E. Stuart, The effect of rate of movement in card matching tests of 
extra-sensory perception, Jour. Parapsychol., 1938, 2, 3, 171-183. 
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presumptive evidence that the tempo itself was responsible 
for the differential between scoring at tempo and non-tempo 
rates. 


Distance between percipient and target. This is one inde- 
pendent variable of which it might be well to dispose 
immediately, for this is apparently one variable which offers 
little in the way of possible results. All the evidence is in 
the nature of indicating that such distances as are possible 
to achieve terrestrially are of no importance with respect 
to the manifestation of parapsychological phenomena. 

This is, in a sense, unfortunate, for it would be a great 
step forward if it could be demonstrated, for example, that 
extra-sensory perception was influenced by some such law 
as that of the inverse square. It is, as Hoffmann* has indi- 
cated, impossible to determine on the basis of available data 
whether or not extra-sensory perception is actually affected 
by the inverse square law, but if such distances could be 
achieved as would produce noticeable effects upon extra- 
sensory perception, the door would at least be opened for 
speculation. This would, it is hoped, lead to further re- 
search. The eventual result might be the acquisition of real 
knowledge concerning the nature of the transmission of 
telepathic and allied types of paranormal energy. 


Such research would, at least, throw light upon the prob- 
lem of the actual nature of the transmission of telepathic 
messages. If it could be demonstrated that such transmis- 
sion was governed by the inverse square law, or by some 
other such law, there would be good reason to hypothecate 
a physical theory of telepathy. If, on the other hand, no 
evidence of the operation of such laws could be discovered, 
there would be no reason for favoring physical over non- 
physical theory. 

Drugs. This problem has been considered in detail by 
other writers, and it is not the present writer’s purpose to 
present again this familiar material, with one exception. It 





*B. Hoffmann, ESP and the inverse square law, Jour. Parapsychol., 1940, 
4, 1, 149-152. 
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seems apparent, from the literature of the subject, that 
there is a good chance that basal metabolism may be of some 
importance with respect to parapsychological phenomena. 
The famous high-scoring subject reported by Riess*, for 
example, was abnormal with respect to thyroid function 
(this subject was markedly hyperthyroid). Other cases 
have pointed in the same direction. At the present time no 
work, to the writer’s knowledge, is being done in which 
administration of thyroid, in small quantities, is one of the 
experimentally controlled variables. Such research should 
be done. It would, of course, require medical supervision. 
Or perhaps interested physicians could be induced to refer 
hyper- and hypothyroid patients to competent parapsycho- 
logical researchers for cooperative experimentation. It 
would appear, to say the least, that the possibilities of this 
independent variable should be more fully investigated. 

Relation between experimenter and subject. That the 
experimenter-subject relationship is a variable of impor- 
tance has long been suspected by researchers in the field, 
but it was not until the work of Pratt and Pricef that 
definite light was cast upon the problem. In their study, 
Pratt and Price found that positive results were achieved 
when the relation between experimenter and subject was 
“favorable,” whereas chance scores were obtained when 
this relationship was “unfavorable.” 

This work should be repeated, for if it is indeed true 
that the experimenter-subject relationship is a variable of 
importance, it might well explain negative or pure chance 
results obtained by a number of investigators. Pratt and 
Price, in fact, conclude that failure of some experimenters 
to find evidence of extra-sensory perception in card tests 
may be due to just such an unfavorable experimenter-sub- 


ject relationship as produced chance scores in their own 
experiment. 


* Bernard F. Riess, A case of high scores in card guessing at a distance, 
Jour. Parapsychol., 1937, 1, 4, 260-263. 


7+J. G. Pratt and M. M. Price, The experimenter-subject relationship in 
tests for ESP, Jour. Parapsychol., 1938, 2, 2, 84-94. 
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1. might be of value briefly to consider here the differ- 
ence between Pratt and Price’s favorable and unfavorable 
conditions. The favorable approach, utilized by Miss Price, 
involved congenial conversation with the subject, whereby 
the subject’s attention was directed away from the imme- 
diate task at hand, that is, the guessing of cards. 

The unfavorable approach, utilized by Dr. Pratt, in- 
volved direction of the subject’s attention upon the task of 


guessing cards, generally making the experiment seem quite 
serious. 


Size of stimulus symbols. If extra-sensory perception is 
to any great extent analogous to sensory perception, it 
would definitely be expected that stimulus distortion would 
produce corresponding distortion in perception. It should be 
easier, for example, to perceive that a card has a circle when 
the circle is large than when the circle is small. Such is not 
the case, however; Pratt and Woodruff* as well as Mac- 
Farland and Georget have obtained data indicating that 
size of the stimulus is not of importance. 

Apparently, then, extra-sensory perception is not, in this 
respect, analogous to sensory perception. This independent 
variable does not appear to offer much promise for further 
research. 

Group vs. individual work. Some of the research con- 
ducted by the writer, results of which are as yet unpub- 
lished, indicates that possibly this may be a variable of im- 
portance. Here, however, caution must be exercised, since 
it would be easy here to confuse the issue by mistaking the 
apparent variable for the real one. It might be, for example, 
that a shy subject would work well alone, whereas the same 
subject might become uneasy in a group of any size, with 
the result that his scoring would drop to the chance level. 

Nevertheless, in the opinion of the writer, this may well 
be an independent variable worthy of serious study. The 





*J. G. Pratt and J. L. Woodruff, Size of stimulus symbols in extra- 
sensory perception, Jour. Parapsychol., 1939, 3, 2, 121-158. 


+J. D. MacFarland and R. W. George, Extra-sensory perception of normal 
and distorted symbols, Jour. Parapsychol., 1937, 1, 2, 93-101. 
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evidence at present in hand is that for some subjects the 
group situation is most favorable, while for others the 
solitary situation is most conducive to extra-chance per- 
formance. 


Knowledge of results. There is a certain amount of evi- 
dence that this is a rather important condition of experi- 
mentation, particularly in the case of some subjects. When 
a subject achieves a spectacularly high score, for example, 
it definitely does affect his attitude toward the task on his 
next attempt. Or, if a subject scores below chance for a 
time, and is kept informed as to his scores, another definite 
attitude toward the task develops. When a subject scores 
high, he wants to repeat the performance. When he scores 
low, he wants to improve. Or, if he scores low for a con- 
siderable period, he may become completely bored with the 
entire situation, with the result that his mind becomes 
occupied elsewhere—in which case his score may again rise. 


The present writer has noticed, in data obtained by asking 
subjects to guess various types of objects, that certain extra- 
chance effects make their appearance in the data when the 
subject is informed as to his scores, whereas this particular 
effect is not in evidence when the subject works without 
knowledge of results. These data are as yet incomplete, and 
this finding is cited only as an indication that knowledge of 


results may be an independent variable of hitherto unsus- 
pected importance. 


Color of stimuli. In some research conducted by Murphy 
and the writer*, it has been found that where color is the 
attribute of the stimulus which is being guessed, particular 
colors may be of importance. In the work reported, for 
example, subjects scored considerably below chance when 
calling a deck which consisted only of red and white cards. 
Many other kinds of cards were used, such as red and black, 
blue and yellow, and black and white. In none of these 
cases, however, were the scores of extra-chance nature. 





*G. Murphy and E. Taves, Tests of extra-sensory perception among 
ASPR members, Proceedings of the ASPR, Vol. XXIII, 1940. 
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The suggestion of the authors is that perhaps the differ- 
ent affective values of the different colors produce attitudes 
toward the experiment which are of sufficient importance 
as to alter the obtained result. Here again further research 
is clearly indicated. 


The above list is sufficient for the purposes of the pres- 
ent paper. As previously stated, it is not intended to ex- 
haust the subject, but it does present some of the more 
promising lines of attack in parapsychological research. 
When the complete effects of the independent variables 
listed above are established, our knowledge of extra-sensory 
perception will be considerably advanced. 





The Trinity College Studentship 


In our Survey and Comment notes for March, 1940 
we hailed the establishment of a studentship in Psychical 
Research at Trinity College, Cambridge. This studentship 
which was founded by the late Mr. F. D. Perrott in memory 
of F. W. H. Myers, has been awarded to Mr. Whately 
Carington whose most recent experimental research is 
reviewed by Mr. Ernest Taves in this issue. 


Mr. Carington has contributed another important piece 
of research in recent years entitled The Quantitative Study 
of Trance Personalities which was published in four parts 
in the Proceedings of the S.P.R. (Vol. XLII, p. 173; Vol. 
XLITI, p. 319; Vol. XLIV, p. 189 and Vol. XLV, p. 223). 


Mr. Carington is a man of many years experience in 
psychical research. He possesses unusually sound judgment 
and has proved himself a notably unbiased investigator. 
We congratulate him on receiving the studentship. 








Book Reviews 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE PARANORMAL COGNITION OF 
DRAWINGS, by W. Whately Carington. Journal of Parapsy- 
chology, 1940, IV, 1, 1-117. 


In the current issue of the Journal of Parapsychology, as well as 
in the current Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research 
(London), appears a comprehensive report of considerable research 
in extra-sensory perception conducted by Mr. W. Whately Caring- 
ton, of Cambridge, England. The principal conclusion presented by 
the author and supported by the obtained data is of such importance 
as to merit further exposition in these pages. 


The basic procedure of the experiment was as follows: Simple 
free-hand drawings in ink were exposed in Mr. Carington’s study 
during certain stated intervals, during which percipients were to 
attempt to reproduce the drawings, in the absence of any normal 
knowledge concerning them. The percipient’s drawings were then 
matched by impartial judges with the drawings actually exposed by 
the experimenter during the time the percipient’s drawing was made. 
The judges were ignorant of any facts which might have enabled 
them to produce a spuriously positive result, had they been of a 
mind to do so. i 


Also, the drawings were made just a few minutes before the time 
of exposure. The method of selecting a subject for a drawing in- 
volved the use of an unabridged dictionary, a page of which was 
selected at random. The first “drawable” word on this page was 
then sketched. This was the “target” for that experiment. Thus no 
one, not even the experimenters, had any knowledge whatever of 
what the drawing was to be previous to the time of the actual 
experiment. 


The problem of the judges, then, when they were supplied with 
all of the original drawings and all of the percipient’s drawings, was 
to determine the number of “hits”, the number of instances in 
which a percipient’s drawing was similar to an original drawing to 
such a degree as to suggest a palpable correspondence. The various 
possible methods of assessing such drawings are considered in detail 
by Mr. Carington, and reasons for the final selection of the method 
used are presented. 


It must be remembered that the judges did not know which orig- 
inal drawings were exposed at which times, and likewise did not 
know in which order the percipient’s drawings were made. The 
judge had, in other words, simply two batches of drawings, and his 
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task was simply to see in how many cases a correspondence was in 
evidence. 


The principal result is indeed of interest. It was found, first of all, 
that there were more correspondences, correct correspondences (i.e., 
correspondences between an original drawing of a certain time and 
a percipient’s drawing made at the same time) than would be ex- 
pected by the operation of nothing more than chance. But the most 
interesting fact was concerned with the way in which the correspon- 


dences distributed themselves in time. This main result is shown in 
Figure 1. 
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Figure 1. On the horizontal axis is measured the displacement 
in time between the exposure of the original drawing and the 
percipient’s drawing. On the vertical axis is measured the 
degree of correspondence between the original drawing and the 
percipient’s drawing. 





It is apparent that what happens is as follows: During a period 
of experimentation, as the time for the exposure of drawing A ap- 
proaches, the percipient’s drawings do not strongly approximate it. 
As the time for the actual exposure of drawing A comes nearer, 
however, correspondences increase, reaching a maximum degree of 
correspondence at the precise time drawing A is exposed. Then, as 
the experiment continues, with drawings B, C, and D, the degree of 
correspondence between percipient’s drawings and drawing A de- 


creases in almost the same ratio in which it increased previous to 
its exposure. 
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This, perhaps, is not easy to follow, but what it means simply is 
that there is a displacement in time of both the precognitive and 
retrocognitive senses, and this, as Mr. Carington indicates, is far 
from a trivial conclusion. The author’s final statement is, “The 
main conclusions indicated by the facts are, first that there is a real 
cognitive relation of some kind (direct or indirect) between percipi- 
ents and originals, second, that this may be either of precognitive 
or retrocognitive form.” 


Mr. Carington goes to considerable lengths in his paper to meet 
in advance most of the probable criticism of his research, and although 
he does a good job of it, there are some criticisms which are not 
satisfactorily disposed of. If precognition and retrocognition are of 
such importance within an experiment as to produce the curve shown 
in Figure 1, may these senses not be just as important in coloring 
the results obtained from experiment to experiment? This possibility 


apparently never occurred to the author; actually, it might be of 
considerable importance. 


One fact of more than usual interest is reported in Mr. Carington’s 
paper. One group of percipients in the research was composed of a 
number of the workers from the Duke University Parapsychology 
Laboratory. This particular group, mobilized by Dr. Rhine, consisted 
of six men and six women, and was outstandingly successful in 
Mr. Carington’s experiment. This is a fact of great interest, and 
concerning this the author writes, “In view of the great amount and 
intensity of criticism to which Dr. Rhine’s work has been subjected, 
I think it is only fair that these very remarkable facts should be 
noted at the earliest practicable moment. They in no way invalidate, 
of course, the considerable legitimate criticisms which might be, but 
usually have not been, brought against the work in question; still 
less do they guarantee that all the results reported by Dr. Rhine 
and his colleagues or followers, or even any particular example 
thereof, are veridical. But they do go a long way towards substanti- 
ating Dr. Rhine’s main contentions in a general fashion.” 


In conclusion, as noted by the Board of Review of the Journal of 
Parapsychology, the experiment ought to be repeated. The obtained 
result is of undoubted importance, and if the experiment were to be 
repeated in this country with similar results, a good step forward 
would have been taken. For, as the author realizes, the ultimate test 


of this particular method of research must lie in its repeatability by 
other investigators. 


Ernest TAVEs. 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN THE LIGHT OF PSYCHIC PHENOM- 
ENA, by Hereward Carrington. Philadelphia: David McKay 
Company, 1940. 214 pp. $2.00. 


The scope of Mr. Carrington’s latest book is an ambitious one. 
One of the author’s objectives, for example, is to indicate the way 
in which the entire science of modern psychology will have to be re- 
vised if the reality of psychic phenomena is ever accepted by psychol- 
ogists. That a thorough revision of the existing science would be 
necessary will, I believe, be granted by all. The first section of Mr. 
Carrington’s book is concerned primarily with the question, “What 
sort of changes would be necessitated ?”’ 


Such topics as memory, emotion, sleep, dreams, and the mind-body 
problem are discussed. With respect to the mind-body problem the 
author indicates, then, that whereas present-day psychologists are 
principally of the opinion that brain and mind are inseparable, proof 
of the independence of the mind and brain would necessitate 
abandonment of all current theories based upon mind-body insepara- 
bility. 

Considering the subject of memory, Mr. Carrington points out 
some of the grave difficulties with present mechanistic theories. 
“Our conceptions as to the underlying mechanism of memory would 


have to be radically altered—once psychic phenomena were accepted 
as factual occurrences.” 


The writer indicates in discussing emotion that it is apparently of 
importance in nearly all mental phenomena, and that emotion has 
been demonstrated to be of importance in the transmission and 
reception of psychic messages. From this it is argued that “once 
the reality of these phenomena be accepted, the Chapters dealing 
with Emotion are among the first which will have to be rewritten 
in our academic psychologies.” The writer proceeds further to state 
that emotion “is by no means the mere glandular activity or bodily 
stirring which our physiologists assume it to be.” 


It is obvious, in the mind of the present reviewer, that, if the 
reality of psychic phenomena were established to the satisfaction of 
modern psychologists, the modern psychologists would be the first 
to agree that academic psychology would have to be rewritten. But 
this is simply a statement of fact which no serious student would 
contest. What could have been a very real purpose, namely, to 
describe what kind of changes would be necessitated, is not, in the 
present reviewer’s opinion, achieved in the first part of the book. 


Further, it is not wise to pass over too superficially the work of 
modern physiology, as does Mr. Carrington. Physiologists are not 
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arm-chair theorizers in the main; they are bound to the laboratory. 
When, after years of research, they reach the more or less general 
conclusion that emotion is actually to be explained principally, if not 
entirely, in terms of “mere glandular activity,” this is not simply a 
likely assumption, but is a carefully thought out hypothesis, based 
upon as much factual knowledge as is available at the time. This, of 


course, is the procedure required by the application of the scientific 
method. 


The second part of Mr. Carrington’s publication is devoted to a 
practically verbatim record of a number of sittings obtained by Mr. 
Carrington with the famous medium, Mrs. Leonore E. Piper. The 
records are presented almost without comment. They represent, as 
the author indicates, a number of relatively poor sittings. In view 
of the “undoubted” supernormal information obtained, however, the 
author believes them to be of sufficient importance to merit publica- 
tion. This will be a matter for each reader to decide for himself. 
In the opinion of this reviewer the records are of value principally 
in so far as they render available a complete record of the work 
done by this first-rate psychic. 


The third part of Mr. Carrington’s book is devoted to a problem of 
considerable psychological substance—the mechanism of the acquisi- 
tion of supernormal knowledge. A number of psychics (Leonard, 
Hughes, Thompson, Brittain, Garrett) are quoted in this section, 
with the intention of presenting pertinent data concerning the sub- 
jective sensations obtaining during the actual acquisition of super- 
normal knowledge. The picture is by no means complete, but there 
are apparently a number of characteristics which distinguish between 
normal and supernormal impressions. 


The list is not long, containing ten items. Briefly, supernormal 
impressions are, in the opinion of Mr. Carrington and the psychics 
which he cites, exceptionally vivid, sensible (normal and logical, as 
opposed to dream-like), strongly emotional, impressive, disconnected 
from daily life, nearly always tragic, nearly always accompanied by 
fear, of such a nature as to affect the “Solar Plexus,” and are ap- 
parently directed by another personality. Beyond stating these 
characteristics of supernormal impressions, the author, with whom 


the reviewer sympathizes in view of the magnitude of the problem 
under consideration, does not proceed far. 


In this section of the book, however, are some of the most inter- 
esting pages. These deal with an account of the experiences in 
telepathy of one John R. Cooper. This account is presented in the 
same form as it was originally presented by Mr. Cooper to Mr. 
Carrington, and it furnishes a remarkable illustration of a “normal” 
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person who is, at the same time, “psychic.” This Mr. Cooper had a 
large number of experiences which were extremely vivid. He was 
able successfully to carry out telepathic experiments with a sympa- 
thetic percipient, and beyond any shadow of doubt became con- 
vinced of the existence of telepathy and allied phenomena—through 
personal experience, perhaps the only way in which many may be 
convinced of the reality of psychic phenomena. 


The account is presented without undue fanfare and embellish- 
ment, and somehow carries a considerable impact. It is a simple 


story of a man who had inexplicable experiences, one after the other, 
until the conclusion was inevitable. 


In addition to these three sections, the book contains an appendix 
in which some problems of philosophy are viewed in the light of 


psychical research. These problems are minor, and need not be 
considered here. 


Generally, it is the opinion of this reviewer that Mr. Carrington’s 
book, while not a bad one, could have been a much better one. The 
problems skirted by the author are really of consequence, but it 
seems to this reviewer that they have not received in this volume their 
proper consideration. Mr. Carrington is aware of this, however, 
since he states in the conclusion that he has not attempted to 
“answer” the problems, “but merely to propound them and to offer 


certain tentative suggestions which may serve to throw light upon 
them.” 


This is regrettable, in a sense. The problems are admittedly 
difficult, but there is not much to be lost in attempting to answer 
them. It might, in fact, be a worthwhile project to construct a 
new psychology, taking for granted the reality of psychic phenom- 
ena, just to see with what kind of structure one would emerge. 
This would be a task of considerable magnitude, however, and it is 
understandable that it has not yet been attempted. 


As a final evaluation of Mr. Carrington’s book, then, the present 
reviewer felt, after he had read the volume, that while he had not 
learned much about psychology in the light of psychic phenomena, 
he had been exposed briefly and in a tentative fashion to some of 


the problems which may, perhaps, some day confront modern 
psychologists. 


ERNEST TAVEs. 
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NEWS FROM THE OTHER WORLD, by Charles L. Tweedale, 
Vicar of Weston, Ottley, Yorks, author of Man’s Survival After 
Death. Werner Laurie Ltd. 


The value of this book is difficult to assess. The only thing a 
reviewer can do is to introduce it in such a way to readers as to 
assist them to form their own estimate when they read it; it is well 
worth reading. It is a record of experiences by an entirely sincere 
and intelligent author, whose previous work went through two or 
three editions and was translated into various languages. To the 
author the religious aspect of his experiences is of paramount im- 
portance; but he is also qualified by his scientific studies to realize 
the value of evidence. As an astronomer he has acquired the habit 
of accurate observation. When phenomena occur spontaneously 
within the walls of a private house and the witnesses are generally 
members of the author’s family, it is inevitable that the effect upon 
him must be greater than it will be on one who reads his record; 
and many details which to him are of great interest may fail to 
impress a critical reader. The latter will probably consider that the 
author has a bias in the direction of credulity. The critic obviously 
also has a bias in the opposite direction. His bias is towards incre- 
dulity. To try to estimate a work of this kind fairly is an education 
in the exercise of fair judgment and discrimination. 


The author is quite aware that he is making a big demand on the 
judgment of his readers; and whenever possible he supplies cor- 
roborative evidence in support of his experiences. 


The book might have been more impressive if it had been more 
condensed, and if the author had imposed on himself a self-denying 
ordinance and eliminated matter dealing with side issues or incapable 
of corroboration. He evidently considered that as many facts as 
possible should be included, trusting to the weight of the whole mass 
of them to influence the conviction of the readers. It is doubtful 
whether his decision was wise; especially as this involves a work 
running into 400 pages and a selling price which will put it out of 
the reach of many busy persons with small means and less leisure. 


It is impossible to quote an incident which would be indicative of 
the character of the psychic manifestations described because the 
more important ones are too elaborate for quotation in a brief 


review and the lesser incidents would not fairly represent the quality 
of the work. 


In order to test the effect of the book on a critical and far from 
credulous student, I lent the volume to a friend who is accustomed 
to review books on these lines. In spite of the drawback of exces- 
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sive detail and the introduction of irrelevant matter, she pronounced 
it to be “a very interesting book”. 


The first incidents which drew the author’s attention to psychic 
experiences are related in the opening pages and at once arouse 
interest in the reader. Their spontaniety and persistence seem indica- 
tive of deliberate purpose. Mr. Tweedale was then, though only a 
curate, occupying an old Rectory. He writes, “This experience at 
the Rectory was our preliminary introduction to psychic manifesta- 
tion. . . . I found it rather disconcerting. . . . I had yet to learn 
that men chiefly fear what they do not understand. It was the 
beginning of a psychic education which was to enlarge my outlook 
on life, and to transform my ideas almost from top to bottom.” 


Subsequently Mr. and Mrs. Tweedale vacated the house in which 
these manifestations had so much disturbed them, and nothing 
further occurred until some years later when Mr. Tweedale became 
Rector of Weston, Yorks. The experiences which occupy the bulk 
of this volume began in August, 1905, and careful records were 
kept which, the author tells us, fill more than 4,500 pages. 


Those who would act on the advice given by Sir William Crookes 
in regard to perusing facts regardless of preconceptions as to the 
limit of the possible or impossible, would do well to read this book 


carefully and critically, undeterred by certain drawbacks to which 
reference has been already made. 


Heten Avex. DALLAs. 
ok * * 


THE MEDIUMSHIP OF JACK WEBBER by Harry Edwards. 
Rider & Co., London 12/6. 


Jack Webber was a Welsh miner who developed extraordinary 


powers of physical mediumship a few years ago and practiced them 
until his death last February at the age of 33. 


This reviewer had the opportunity of attending a sitting with 
Mr. Webber at the Balham Psychic Research Society through the 
kindness of Mr. Edwards, author of the present volume. This sit- 
ting took place in the summer of 1939. As the séance was not held 
for test purposes and as it took place in total darkness, it is impos- 
sible for this reviewer to assert that the manifestations were genuine 
but she was much impressed by the sincerity of Mr. Edwards whose 


faith in Webber after several years of close association with him 
was unquestioned. 


Physical effects of all kinds took place: the movement of trumpets; 
independent voices; and the movement of luminously painted objects. 
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The most spectacular manifestation, however, was the removal of 
the medium’s coat after he had been roped into a chair and after a 
new sitter had stitched it down the front with white thread. This 
reviewer tied and fastened the ropes. Knowing the uselessness of 
attempting to tie them so they could not be unfastened by a skilled 
hand, she arranged them loosely but above the elbows and knees and 
so tied the knots that she could identify them afterwards and 
ascertain if they had been left undisturbed. After a few minutes’ 
wait in the dark, Mr. Webber’s coat was removed and both stitching 
and knots appeared to be intact. 


Mr. Edwards describes this phenomenon in the present book and 
gives others even more remarkable. The book also contains the 
testimonies of quite a number of witnesses, in many instances 
journalists who came to scoff and remained to marvel. Mr. Edwards 
publishes photographs which he states were taken by press photog- 
raphers with their own cameras. Flashlight bulbs inside the light- 
proof cabinet equipped with an infra-red filter were used. 


Mr. Webber’s death at the height of his power and at a time when 
he was in the middle of a number of investigations is most unfor- 
tunate. Physical mediumship is far too rare today. All those who 
are interested in physical mediumship and in techniques for séance 
room photography should certainly read this book. 


THE Ebpiror. 











